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AliT. XVI. — lite Gypsies of Egypt. By the late 
Capt. Nbwbold, F.R.S., &c. 

Tiiobr who chanco to sojourn in tlio land of tlio Pharaohs longer than 
tlio ordinary run of traveller!), and roam about tlio streets and environs 
of its largo towns, can hardly fail to notico tlio strange appearance- of 
cortain females, whoso features at onco distinguish them from tho 
ordinary Fellah Arabs and Copts of tho country. In dress they 
differ little from the common Fellah females, the dark blue cotton 
tob being common to both; but they seldom wear tho shintiyan 
(drawers), and are remarkablo for going abroad without the burka, 
or veil. With tho skin of a gazelle, or that of a sheep, thrown over 
their shoulders, they frequent tho bazars and principal thoroughfares 
of tho great towns, with unveiled faces bronzed by exposure, or stroll 
from villago to village, occasionally calling out, in Arabic, in piercing 
but not unplcasing tones : " Come, ye that desiro to foresco your 
destiny 1 tho past and the future shall bo revealed unto you;" or in 
shorter phrases, such as " Come and see your fortunes 1" JUj' .JUi' 
L^-v=£ll\ I" -°*r (Taali, laali, shtt/t el lakhl), &c. 

Thcso wanderers over the faco of Kgypt have not escaped, tho keen 
observation of Mr. Lane; but he has erroneously confounded them 

with tho Gliagar ysr (pronounced, in the softer dialect of Syria, 
Qhajar), anothor class of vagrants in Kgypt, obscurely allied with tho 
Hclobi (^jiik.) tribes now under notice. Tho Ghagar females are 
usually ropo-dunccrs, musicians, &c.j and do not practise tho arts of 
divination and palmistry lileo the Fchcmi ,^+^i (wise) women of the 
Hclcbi tribes, who look down on them with' sovereign contempt. 

I liavo found Mr. Lano ho extromcly ncourato in everything 
rotating to Kgypt, that it is with very great diffidence I liavo vontured 
to correct him on this one point; and I can only imagine the error to 
liavo happened from tho circumstanco of his having derived his 
information from other sources than from tho gypsies themselves, who 
aro looked down upon by tho holy Ulenia of Cairo, with whom this 
amiable and talented Arabic scholar is in closo literary association, 
with almost the saino horror as tho Pariahs of India by tho 
Brahmans. 

This notico of tho Helebis and Ghagars is derived chiefly from the 
lips of thoir Sheikhs; for, as among tho Arabs, each tribe and sub- 
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division has its Sheikh or Elder. As they aro extremely jealous and 
suspicions of any inquiry into their habits and mode of life, I had 
considerable diiliculty in tracing them to their encampments and 
haunts in and about Cairo and other places, and in inducing them to 
unreserved communication. This circumstanco will servo in part to 
apologizo for tho present very mcagro sketch of theso curious tribes, 
who aro found, singular to say, strangers and outcasts — gypsies, in 
short — jn the lan<| which has givcu them a name, and has long been 
supposed to have given them birth. They live at onco in the heart 
:iml veins of civilized life, on its outskirts, and yet totally distinct and 
isolated — scattered over tho wido world, yet clearly recognized as ono 
family by tho irrefragable evidence of physical resemblance, ill which 
the peculiar eyo is not tho least remarkable point, and by tl»o perfect 
identity of habits so striking and characteristic. Tho different jargons 
they speak, too — though the original languago is almost obliterated by 
changes and infiltrations from thoso of tho various countries through 
which they have passed, or in which they liavo been vagrants for 
many generations — bear distinct evidence of a common origin, point- 
ing to India, or possibly to ancient Chaldca or Babylonia. In my 
inquiries among tho gypsies of Cairo I was materially indebted to tho 
kind assistanco of Mr. Richards, and Mr. Waluc, llcr Majesty's 
Consul. 



The IIkIiKMS. 

Tho male Hclcbis aro chiefly ostensible dealers in donkeys, 
horses, camels, cattle, &c, and protend to groat skill in tho 
veterinary art; but their character for common honesty does not 
stand very high in tho estimation of thoso who know them best. 
AVith their women, they lead a vagabond life, but return to tho towns 
at stated periods. Their wanderings aro confined to tho Hif, or valley 
of tho Nile, and to tho Delta, rarely extending far into tho desert, 
except when they go forth to meet tho Ilrfjy, on its return from 
Mecca, in order to cheat tho way-sick pilgrims out of their jaded 
beasts, or to sell cattle-medicines. Sonio fow accompany tho Hdjj 
all tho way to Mecca; and, having porformed tho pilgrimage, aro 
proud of prefixing Hdjji to their names — a title, however, which 
among the more experienced Caircncs is supposed to add but littlo 
to a man's credit in the ordinary dealings of life. " If your neighbour," 
say the}', " has performed one hdjj, bo suspicious of him; if two, avoid 
him; but if three, then by all means give up your houso immediately, 
and seek another in somo rcmoto quarter." 
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Tho Hclebis usually live in touts or Icheislt (portable lints), which 
'they pitch on the outskirts of somo largo village or town. Near 
Cairo they aro to be found at certain seasons (chiefly during tho 
winter and spring), near a rillago on tho right of tho road from 
Cairo to Shiibra. They aro expert in disguises, and hardly yield the 
palm to their brethren in Europe in cunning and deception. 

Mr. Richards writes mo, that shortly after my quitting Egypt 
(April, 1K47), tho Pasha promulgated a most arbitrary edict, in which 
tho Mustihibin (pcoplo not residing in their native villages) were 
ordorod forthwith to repair to thoni. The distress this order gavo rise 
to < was indescribable; numerous gangs of tho poor creatures, men, 
women, and children, were chained together, and driven from Cairo 
by a brutal soldiery to their distant villages, whero tucy had no 
chance of employment, and consequently no means of support, except 
charity. 

During these scenes of violence and misery, tho gypsies, who woro 
encamped at tho usual place, took tho hint, although they had no 
nativo villages to bo driven to, struck their tents by night, decamped 
bag and baggage, and disappeared altogether. Not long after this 
flight Mr. Hickards ono day met a man riding on a line mare, gaily 
dressed, and looking for all tho world like an Arab Sheikh in good 
plight. Ho thought ho recognized tho gypsy eye, and a second glanco 
convinced him that it was no other but my gypsy friend, Sheikh 
Hcridi, in this complete disguise. 

Tho female Hclebis (the Feb cm is), as beforo stated, practice 
palmistry and divination. During their halts on tho outskirts of 
towns and villages, and in roaming about the streets, bazars, and 
ooflcc-houses, in different disguises, they contrivo to pick up, with 
wonderful tact and accuracy, tho information necessary to their 
vocation, regarding tho private history and prospects of persons with 
whom they arc thrown in contact. In this secret intelligence depart- 
ment they aro also assisted by their male relations, who, it is said, 
aro to bo found in every ollieial department in Egypt, though not 
known to bo gypsies; and, at all events, minglo much both -with 
residents on tho spot, and with strangers in tho coffee-houses and 
caravanserais. 

Piiacticb OP Pai.mistiiv and Divination. — In practising the 
art of palmistry, the Fehciui takes the right band of tho inquirer into 
tho book of destiny into her own, holding it by tho tips of tho fingers, 
which she often bends gently back, so as to render tho Hues on the 
palm moro distinct. Muttering some spell, sho looks gravely and 
earnestly into theso lines for a moment or two; and then raising her 
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penetrating oycs, fixes them steadily on those of the fortune seeker, 
gazing into them as if reading his destiny, written in largo characters, 
at the bottom. Sho then unfolds to him tlio result with much 
decision and emphasis. Tho talo sho tells is very inuch like what 
the gypsy women impart to tho nursery maids and young lads on 
niackhoath. There aro tho difl'orent dangers and folicitios awaiting 
them at different epochs of life — tho dark or light lady, or gcntloman, 
who is to lovo and be loved — tho joalous enemy of whom tlioy aro to 
beware — tho number of children they aro to havo, &c. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that in most cases tho weight of tho silver coin, 
with which the sybil's hand must bo crossed, exorts a corresponding 
influence over tho future (silvory or coppery, as the caso may be) 
aspect of tho aspirant's fortuues. 

In divination, the Feheini seats herself on a mat or carpet at tho 
foot of tho divan, or on the floor, and empties her gazollc-skin bag of 
a portion of its contents, viz., small shells, broken bits of glass, small 
coloured stones of agate, jasper, basalt, <fec; coloured bits of wax, 
&c. Sho throws tho sholls repoatcdly on tho carpot, after much 
jugglery, grimace, repeating spells, Ac; and from tho position they 
chance to lio in sho draws her inferences, much in tho samo way as 
the servant girls in England toll their fortunes from tho arrangomout 
of the grounds of tea at tho bottom of their cups. 

On ono occasion the shell, which is supposed to represent tho 
person whose fortune is being told, huppenod to full in tho contro of a 
circlo formed by the other shells being accidentally ranged round '.'. 
This answer to tho question, which was: "Will his frionds prove 
faithful in the hour of need)" was interpreted as highly favourable. 

Thus tho Fohomi goes on casting tho shells and divining from 
them. Money is required at various stages of tho operation, and the 
farce usually concludes with tho gypsy's presenting a few bits of 
coloured stone or wax to her employer as charms. 

I witnessed a curious trick played by ono of tho Fohcmi womon 
near Cairo in this sort of divination. Sho put ono of tho shells— a 
small cowry — into a basin of clear water, which was placed on tho 
carpet of tho floor, at tho foot of tho divan where a friend and myself 
were seated, enjoying our chibouqes and cofl'co. Sho thon covored 
tho basin with a cloth, and directed mo to repeat after tier an invoca- 
tion in Arabic, and, while doing so, retired a few feet from the basin, 
after taking off tho cloth, to the edge of tho carpet. The sholl was 
seen lying under tho water, at the bottom of tho basin as before; but 
no sooner was the invocation finished than tho water bubbled up, 
and the shell was shot out to the distance of soveral feet, with somo 
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of tlio water, with a slight explosion, like that of a percus3ion-cap 
thrown into the fire. 

This, doubtless, was the cfl'cct of somo chemical substance, placed 
probably iu the shell itself; but whether the secret of its preparation 
bo a remnant of the art of ancient Egypt, or vended to the gypsies by 
some itinerant charlatan from Europe, is doubtful. The last appears 
the more reasonable hypothesis. 

Tlio Fohoini women, as well ns the men, have a family resem- 
blance to tlio Kurbiits of Syria. They are noted for their chastity, 
in contradistinction to the Ghagar women. Intrigues, however, have 
happened, hut, if discovered, they are punished with death; the woman 
being usually thrown into the Nile, with a bag of stones tied to her 
neck. 

Until their marriage the young Fohomi females wear a cincture 
of silk or cotton thrciid round their loins, in token of virginity. 
They never intermarry with the Arabs, Copts, or other inhabitants 
of Egypt. In this respect they are as rigid as the Hindus. They 
aro not romarkablo for cleanliness either of person or apparel; in this 
respect, and their passion for trinkets of brass, silver, and ivory, they 
remind one of the llriiijriii women of India. 

They aro remarkably intelligent, quick in gaining information, 
and would make capital spies in an enemy's camp. An instance of 
thoir shrewdness iu this respect fell under my own observation. 
Passing their encampment one day, I persuaded my companion to 
stop and have his fortune told; to which, after somo demur, he at last 
consented. White the gypsy woman was looking at the lines of his 
hand, I took the opportunity of inspecting the interior of their tents. 
They resembled thoso of tho common Bedouin of tho desert, and 
contained littlo beyond some wretched horso and donkey furniture, 
pots, pans, <fyc. Everything externally denoted the most squalid 
poverty, excepting only an enormous mess of fowls, mutton, and 
savoury vegetables, seething in a large iron cauldron over a wood fire; 
and which proved, to more senses than one, that tho caro of tho flesh- 
pots of ancient Egypt had not devolved on a raco insensible to their 
charms. On return, I found my companion still in tho hands of tho 
gypsy, now listening to her tale with as much seriousness iu his face 
as thero was merriment and mockery before. 

When sho had finished, he told mo that ho had been perfectly 
astounded in hearing from her lips a cirenmstanco which, to the best 
of his recollection, ho had never divulged to any person; but which, 
no doubt, must havo on somo occasion inadvertently escaped him. 

Language. — Few of the words which I collected from the Hclcbis 
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are identical with those of the Kurbats of Syria; thbir vocabulary 
appears to contain a much larger proportion of Arabic, and fewer 
Persian, Indian, and Turkish words. Tho term JIusno is used by 
them in the same sense as that of JJtuno by tho gypsies of Europe; 
under which appellation they class all strangers and tribes other than 
their own. A rascal, thief, or robber, is termed halo; ag, or yag, is 
ono of tho words employed for liro ; and ptini yen for water. 

Their numerals aro defective, and aro usually borrowed from the 
Persian and Indian numerals. 

Numerals. 
Ono ...... Ek. 

Two Dili. 

Three Dui ck (i.e., two and ono), or Sill. 

Four Char, or Dui ft dCii (two and two). 

Five Ponk, or Peng. 

Six Peng ek (five and one). 

Seven Peng i dfii (five and two). 

Eight ...... Istor. 

Nino Now, or Peng-i-dui ft dui (fivo and two and two). 

Ten Des, or Desh. 

Eloven . Dos wa ck (ten and ono). 

Twclvo .... Dos wa diii (ton and two). 

The rest, up to twenty, similarly formed. 

Twenty .... Yuksi. 

Twenty-ono Yuksi wa ck (twenty and ono). 

And so on to thirty. 

Thirty .... Yuksi wa des (thirty and ton). 

Thirty-ono. . Yuksi wa des wa ek (twenty and ten and one). 

And so on to forty. 

Forty Kamaki. 

Fifty Kauuiki wa des (forty and ton). 

Sixty Kamaki wa yuksi (forty and twenty). 

Seventy .... Kamaki wa yuksi wa dfis (forty and twenty 

and ten. 
Eighty .... Du kamaki (two forties). 
Ninety .... Du kamaki wa il6s (two forties aud ton). 
A hundred . . Bank, or Di'ii kamaki wa yuksi (two forties 

and twenty). • 
A thousand Des bank (ten hundred). 
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In their ordinary intorcourso with tlio villagers, however, they 
employ tho vulgar Arabic, both in conversation and iii their accounts. 
Thoir own is used, and cant words employed, for purposes of con- 
cealment. I have not yet been able to discover that they possess any 
written characters other than the Arabic. 

Onictm. — Tho Ilelcbis pretend to dcrivo their origin from Yemen 
or tho Hadramiit; and assert that tho early history of their race is 
chronicled in a written record, called tho Tarikh ez Zir ( > i\ Jr.\j), 

which, as far as I can glean, is an obscure and unsatisfactory docu- 
ment. I hopo shortly to obtain a copy of this same MS. 

From Yemen, they say, their tribes were expelled by tho perse- 
cutions of Zir, a king of tho Tuba race; and wandered over Syria, 
Egypt, Porsia, and Europe. Tho seven brother chiefs of the tribes 
which migrated into Egypt obtained from its sovereign the privilege 
of exemption from taxes, and of wandering about the country without 
molestation. 

Tho tombs of those seven chiefs arc regarded by the Hclcbis as 
holy places to this day. Two of them are said to bo in the Bahriych 
district, one in tho Kclyubiych, and the rest in the Syud. 

They were unablo to inform nic of tho derivation of Ilelchi ( pis-)? 
the generic name of their tribes, wbioh is also applied to an inhabitant 
of Aleppo, or Helcb (t_^L».). 

Present Political Condition in Egypt. — Tho present energetic 
ruler of Egypt would appear to be a sovorcr taskmaster than Us old 
kings; for ho has compelled tho gypsies to pay a species of poll-tax, 
to oludo which they practise every kind of deception: hence the 
difficulty of arriving at a faithful approximation of thoir numbers. 

Thoir principal Sheikh enumerated to mo four different tribes — 
Arba Iiyut — each comprising about fifty families, scattered about 
EgyP^ uut this statement, I have reason to believe, is much and 
dosignodly underrated. Tho names of tho tribes and their Elders (or 
Sheikhs) aro as follow — 

TIUUE. SHEIKH. 

Batatiych Hajji Bhai. 

Stiriitiyeh Abu Salini. 

Shociha Hajji Mandi. 

El Haweidat Sheikh Heridi. 

Of these four tribes one alouo formerly exercised the art of palmistry 
and divination, \h,, tlio Suriitiych. 
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Collectively, the Helobis sometimes call themselves Mahlebdsh 

((Jilji^*). They aflirin that sonic of their tribes are scattered over 
Abyssinia, but under different names. Kustnni was one of tiioso 
given mo. 

Religion. — They liavo no known religion, priests, or houses of 
prayer. Yet, whenever policy or convenience demands, they conform 
externally to the observances of Islam. 

Tub Gn.vriAits. 

This race, in physical appearance and vagabond habits, bears a 
family resemblance to the Helcbis, and to the Kurbrits of Syria. 
During the summer months they wander about tbo cultivated portion 
of Egypt in tents and kkeislt,; but in tlio winter they usually take 
up their abode in towns. 

At Cairo they aro to be found inhabiting a squalid quarter, called, 
after them, the "Hosh el Ghagar," behind the great mosqtio of 
El Hassan, at the foot of the citadel rock. Here they carry on the 
business of tinkers and blacksmiths, and vend ear-rings, amulets, 
bracelets, and instruments of iron and brass. Another colony of 
Gbagars take up their periodical residence in Ancient Cairo (JMasr el 
Atikeh). 

Somo of the men exercise tbo vocation of pahlawitns (athletes), 
mountebanks, monkey-exhibitors at fairs, Ac. The women aro often 
excellent rope-dancers; others aro musicians, playing chiefly on the 
iableli (tambourine) and tbo tetalla (a sort of Castanet). Thoy aro 
divided into distinct classes, such as Meddahin, Ghurradin, Barmcki 
(Barmecides), Waled Abu Tcnna, Beit er Kifai, Houimeli, llomani, 
&c. From their activo habits of life, they are in general a fine 
athletic race. One of the most magnificent women I have ever seen 
in the East was a Ghagar rope-dancer at the palaco of one of the Beys 
at Cairo. Sho bad disfigured her features by tattooing the under lip 
and chin — a practico very common among tbo Arab women of Syria 
and Egypt, and which is often performed for them, as well as tho 
operation of circumcision and boring the ears and nostrils, by tho 
Ghagar women. They assert themselves to bo of the saino stock as 
tbo Hclebis, but are never allowed to exercise the arts of palmistry 
and divination, and are looked down upon by tho Echcini women. 

Language. — Many of their words aro identical with those of tho 
Helcbis, and also with those of the Kurlxits of Syria. Somo aro 
apparently of Indian origin, such as pani, water; niacin, fish; 
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bakra, slioop. With tho villagers thoy converso in the ordinary vulgar 
Arabic. Thoy have no peculiar written character. 

Population. — It is impossible to obtain from tho Ghagars a truo 
statement of thoir numbers, us they, too, like tho Ilclebis, aro sub- 
jected to a poll-tax. When tho tax-gatherers are on the prowl, they 
tako themselves off, and, ostrich-like, hido thoir heads in the sands of 
tho dosort. After paying a first visit to thorn in tho Hosh el Ohagar, 
I returned tho following day, but, to my surpriso, found tho quarter 
qui to deserted. Suspicions of such unusual attention bestowed on 
thorn, they had quietly absconded, and, as I afterwards learned, had 
crossod the Nilo to some village on tho skirts of tho desert. Sub- 
sequently, wo became better acquainted. 

Uemoion. — Liko the Kurbrits and Hclobis, they havo nono; but 
conform, as convenience dictates, to tho predominant religion of tho 
country whore thoy happen to pitch their tent. 



Sinco tho reading of my first paper on tho Gypsies of Egypt, I 
havo received tho following additional observations, furnished by 
II. S. Richards, Esq., of Cairo, who kindly undertook to mako them 
at my request. 

Tin? Hi?r,t:nis, 

The Holobis do not givo their daughters in marriage to the 
Ghagars, though they occasionally marry Ghagar damsels. The 
hi'ig or dilk (ssono of chastity) is often made of plaited leather, like 
tho waist-covering of tho women of Soudan, and is cut off on tho 
wedding night. 

Tho Helobi femalos, though chasto themselves, occasionally do 
not scruplo to act as procuresses of Gontile or Hvsno women, and will 
even sometimes oxposo thoir own persons for a reward. • The Arabs 
and Copts chargo them with kidnapping children; but this they 
strenuously deny, as woll as tho common accusation of their eating 
cats and dogs, and other animals hold in abhorrence by Moslems. 
Thoy bury thoir dead, but have no fixed places of interment. 

The Ghaqaiib. 

Tho Ghagars speak of having brethren in Hongarieh (Hungary 1), 

who have preserved their original language in much greater purity 

than tho mingled jargon thoy now speak in Egypt. During the 

summer thoy often gain a livelihood by carrying jars of water, and sing 

vol. xvi. X 
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at the mtilids. With few exceptions, thoy aio all thieves. Mr. 
Ilickai'ds was not more successful in obtaining a tnio estimate of 
their number than uiysolf, owing to their jealousy on this head, and 
their interest in diminishing the bona fide amount of population; but 
I think the total number in Egypt can hardly bo estimated at less 
than sixteen thousand. 

The Nuhis ( -,..i) on NAwiiit. 

All tho Nuris, like certain tribes in India, aro hereditary thieves; 
but arc now employed as polico and watchmen on tho Pasha's 
clilficls (country estates), on tho principlo of setting thioves to catch 
thieves. They are nominally permitted to receive 50 per cent, on 
property recovered from tho thioves thoy bring to justice This 
iiiTniigcmciit thoy find so advantageous, that thoy now seldom engage 
in plunder, except occasionally in Cairo itself,. where thcro is less 
chance of detection. It remained for tho ingenuity of the present 
Pasha, by tho plan just mentioned, to put a stop to tho extensive 
robberies committed by tho Nriwors for a succession of generations, anil 
which Mahomed Ali's predecessors were totally unablo to check. 

Tho Nil wore were formerly protected, and employed for purposes 
of plunder, by the Bill! tribo of Arabs. Tho relations of tho sheikhs 
of this tribo with tho lawless Nriwors rcsomblod thoso of tho Highland 
chiefs with tho cntcrans on their estates. 

Tho Nawers in Egypt intormarry with tho Fcllahin, or Arabs of 
the soil, from whom, in physical appearance and dress, they can bo 
hardly distinguished. Outwardly they profess Mahomodanism, and 
have littlo intercourse with tho Holcbis and Ghagars. 

Their present chief is a sheikh named Yusuf, formerly tho most 
noted thief in Egypt. 

Jargons sjpoken uy these Triiiks. 

The following lists of words were procured by Mr. llickards and 
myself, vivft voce, from tho Sheikhs and leading members, both malo 
and female, of the several tribes, after various comparisons, rovisals, 
and corrections. The orthography is that adopted by tho Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

It will bo observed that thero is a marked difference in the three 
dialects or jargons. That of the Ghagars most assimilates tho 
language of the Knrbats, or gypsies of Syria., anil tho gypsy dialect 
in Morrow's work: it contains also more words of Indian origin than 
the Ilclcbi and Niiwcr jargons. 
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Tlio Helcbi comprises a largo number of words of Arab root, 
indicating a long sojourn in Y onion, or other parts of Arabia. Its 
numerals, as also those of the Ghagars, bear strong marks of an 
Indian or Persian origin; though usually the Helcbis adopt the 
vulgar Arabic numorals in uso throughout Egypt. 

The following are tho numerals given mo by one of tho Helebi 
tribo, and which are also used by tho Ghagars %?hen secrecy is 
roquirotl. 

One VA.or Yek. 

Two Dui. 

Tliroo Dui ok, or Sih. 

Four Dui Pi dui, or Char. 

Five Ponk. 

Six Penk 6k. 

Seven Penk \\ dui. 

Eight Hesbtcr. 

Nine Enna. 

Ten Das, and Deli, and Desh. 

Eleven Das wa ok (&c.) 

Twelve Das wa dui (&c, to twenty). 

Twenty Yeksi. 

Twenty-one .... Y6ksi wa 6k, &c. 

Thirty Yeksi wa dn«. 

Forty Kumaki. 

Fifty Kumaki wa das. 

Sixty Kumriki wa yeksi. 

Soventy Kumaki wa yeksi wa diis. 

Eighty On kumaki. 

Ninety Dn kumaki wa dao. 

Hundrod Dank, or Sad. 

A thousand .... Das Bank, or Das sad. 

Tho numorals of tho Nawors arc evidently of Persian origin, as 

lour. 

Ono Yek. 

Two DG. 

Three Suso. 

Four Char. 

Five Fowi (to ten liko Persian). 

Ten Halahcli. 

A hundred Beneo. 

All the tribes disclaim having any written character peculiar to 

X 2 
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themselves; and it is raro to find one among them who can read the 
common Arabic of the country. I havo been informed, howovcr, by 
a rcspeotablo Copt, that they have secret symbols which they sedu- 
lously conceal. It seems to mo probable that tho whole of theso 
tribes had one common origin in India or the adjacent countries on 
its western frontier, and that tho difterenco in the jargons they now 
speak is owing to their sojourn in tho various countries through which 
they havo passed. This is certain, that the gypsies aro strangers in 
the land of Egypt. 

List op Words. 



English. 


Relation 
Ilelebi. 


ship. 

Qhagar. 


Ndwer. 


Father 


garubi 


biUo, mansh 


bayabi. 


Mother 


ammamri 


kuddi 




Brother 


liuwiji 


burdi 




Wife 


kudah 


gaziyeh 


gud. 


Sister 


khawiskti 


scmah burdi 




Husband 


el baranch 


marash 


maros. 




Natural Ob, 


jects, &e. 




Sun 


shoms 


ki'im, knrzi karieh 


shems. 


Moon 


kainr 


kano, kariz 


nmhtawch 


Star 


ncjm 


astia 




Air 


hawa 


barban, biar 


mahbusch. 


Heaveus 


sema 


kayea 




Earth 


ard 


turra 




Fire 


mogunwara 


ag or yag 


ag or oug. 


Wator 


hembi, or shoribni, 
or paui 


priui 


6ah. 


Rain 


matr 


bursunden, moga 


aug. 


Snow 


telj 


gharabi 




Cloud 


reim 


bdrud 




Light 


uur 


nur 




Sea 


bahr 


piini 




Mountain 


gobel 


inolusb, durum 


koh. 


A spring 


ain 


moga 




Stone 


hajiar 
nielli 


path 
Ion, irdki 




Salt 


namak. 


Treo 


mishgareli 


kerian 


kaunfn. 


Milk 


millanish, helwah 


ragoon, raghebi 

chuti 
jow 


rowau. 


Barley 


musharisk 




Wheat 


dahuba 


ghiii 


ghiudem. 


Iron 


inogow 


sista 


shir. 
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English. 

Night 
Day 
Onion 

Dhurra grain 
Rice 



A haro 

Dog 

Cat 

Horse 

Mare 

A 88 

Sheep 
Cow 
Bull 
Fowl 

Pig 

Camel 

Crow 

Suake 

Fish 



Finger 
Hand 

Eye 

Hair 

Ear 

Neck 

Knee 

Tooth 
Head 



Flesh 
Pudonduin 

liobro 
Penis 
Belly 



A woll 
Ring 



Helebi, 



mu- 



damud 

nicnahrish 

musnnnuin 

ineghidhurra 

ruz 



Ghagar. 



rdtsi 
chibish 
pivaz 
darineh 

barnu, fukiyeh, 
udbukh 



Ndwtr. 



Animals. 



ornob 

siinno 

ghutta 

soldi 

sohliyeh 

zowilli 

hahaiya 

mubgursha 

inutwarish 

chnriya 

khatizir 

huntif 

grrtb 

tftbun 

scmck 



kundor 

sunno 

berkuka 

soldi, gh6ra 

sohliyeh, aghorai 

kluiris 

bakra 

g6ru 

maia goru 

kagniych 

hallui 

hunt, ashtr 

tucnttif, kil 

samp 

mackchiyeu 



burih. 
scgcl harmin. 



Paris of the Body. 



sabaa 
kuuirishtch 

hazara 
shrira 
wudu 
rekb 

ruggat, or 
meyshtu 
simian, suvan 
ras 

ml wan 
btidi 

lib 
batn 



ku- 



angiisti 
gadho, kusttlr, 

chang 
ankhi 
bal or val 
kirkawiyeh 
shiriti 
shang 

dandi, sinnarn 
sir, shirit, ka- 

mokhti 
inaas 
minchia 

kidh 
barri 



fowitak. 



bud. 



bosah. 



Miscellaneous, 



bir 

mojtihaled 

khatini 



ghibini 

wi'mi 

angCistri 
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English. 


Helebi. 


Ghagar. 


God 


Allah 


Allah 


Ship 


nicrkeb 


kir 


Boat 


incrkcb 


shatur 


War 


hebbiiji 


debbaji 


Christian 


ghirni 
bub 


baliimu 


Door 


kiipu 


Boy 


lanibun, suingim 


chabo 


Girl 


lainbunih, sumgii- 


8cmah chabo or 




nih 


chili 


Thief 


gowiiti 


diimaui, kulo 


Knifo 


tollumoh 


matwa, cliuri 


Rojio 


hcbl 


dori 


Book 


kitab 


kitab 


City 


gaonti 


gao 


Village 


gaonti 


gao 


Bridge 


j un tar a 




Paper 


warkeh 


warkeh 


Bread 


ahcinuu, meskmul 


marey 


House 


nizb 


kir 


King 


dazi, zilk 


el reibo, el burro 


Love 


hobb 


hebb 


A year 


sinneh 




A mouth 


shahr 


yuk sadesh 


Colour 


• • . ■ 


• • • • 


Poison 


sun 


ziingali 


Luck, fortune 


bale ht 


baji 


Devil 


slicitan 


iblis 


A Gontilo (or 


hushno 


chitju 


one not a 






& gypsy) 






Alio 


czdarbish 


zingalo 


Name 


ism 


rabou (your name] 


A harlot 


beskauau 


gabu, besiguan 


Zone of chastity 


I ln'ig 


dilk 



NAwer. 
Allah. 



lowuiti. 
bubiir. 

uhowusti. 
chiri. 

kitab. 
desk 

desk 



nun. 



inubahah. 
solni. 
haruiir. 
koghauoh. 



inoh'un, go- 

wais. 
minas. 

gild ol ltardin 
fowi. 



Adjectives. 



Sick, tirod 


taban 


Bad 


battal 


Good 
Great 


toyib 
kebir 


Small 
Black 


soghaiyer 
aswadish 


White 
Cold 


abyed 
mobradish 


Hot. 


mahrarish 



niiirdal 

bilbey 

lasho 

burra 

thoranki 

kal6 

memudrih 
gurm 



burri. 
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Adverbs. 



English. 



Much 
A littlo 
Enough 
J lore 
There 



To como 
Go 

To sleep 
To cat 
To rol» 
To drink 
To bring 



llelebi. 



ketir 

mcframrush 

kclli 

bonne 

liouak 



111 

diimak 
cshna, slicml 
gunwiini 
It ii 11 it i Li 
guddi 



Ghaija 



hhrtt 

tliontki, thukrancc 

bas, nunniya 

igdc 

aui'iloli 



Verbs, 



ii, ootil 

J* a 
sobolar 

khaba, jrila 

cliurribi 

mouwak 

laba 



Nutver. 



sook. 

arhiis. 

laliis. 



THIS GYI'SllOS OF SYRIA. 

Although wo aro told by Loo Claviua that tlio Emperor Bajazot 
expelled all tlio gypsies from tlio Ottoman Empire, yet it is well 
known that uiimcroiiH tribes of tlinm aro .still scattered over the plains 
and mountains of Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, and Egypt.. In 
Paloatino and tlio southern parts of Syria, tlii3 singular people — vagus 
et profugus in terra — is known under tlio appellation of Nawer; but 
in Asia Minor an*d the northern parts of Syria, they stylo themselves 

Kurbiit (cjIi.£)» Humoli (.<L«ji)> or Jinganih (<HjlxA^-): the two 

last terms appear to have relation with the Spanish llomani and 
Zincali, and tho German Zigouuer. 

The Ntiwcr, Kurbats, and Jinganih of Syria and Palestino presorvo 
tlio well-known characteristics of their brethren in Europe. Nomade 
in thoir habits, neither shepherds nor tillers of tho soil, they feed 
upon the credulity and superstition of mankind, like vultures on 
carrion. Bedouins of the intellectual world, they juggle tlio simpler 
sons and daughters of cities by pretended skill in the occult sciences, 
moro especially in the art of chiromancy. Some of them arc dancers 
and minstrels, while others vend charms, philters, poisons, and drugs 
of vaunted efticacy. Like their brethren in England, most of the 
male gypsies arc profound adepts in horse-flesh, in donkey dealing, 
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and in snaring ganio; but, instead of mending tin pots and kettles, 
the only handicrafts I have seen them engaged in is the making and 
repairing of osier baskets, tents, and iu spinning cotton and woollen 
yarn for their tents and wearing apparel. 

Religion. — They have no places of religious worship, nor have 
they ever been observed to pray or cugago iu tho performance of 
any religious rite; though, for convenience sake, soino of their sheikhs 
or elders, like tho Druses, Ansairis, and Jsmailis, havo been known 
occasionally to conform to tho exterior observance of Mahomcdan 
worship, and to circumcise their children. The aged chief of a gypsy 
tribe in the plains of Aleppo ropcatcd to mo in Arabic tho Mahomcdan 
confession of faith, though not without soveral mistakes, and the 

entire omission of tho words <0J! /Jwi iXfcs'"* (Mahomed is tho 
Ambassador of God). He stated that ho and his tribo acknowledged 
one supreme, everlasting, and all-powerful Doing; and believed in an 
existence after death, in a stato of reward or punishment, connected 
with metempsychosis. 

He denied that his tribo, liko the Ansairis, worshipped tho stars, 
or that they adored tho creative principle, liko the Isninilis, under 
the external symbol of the. pudendum mulkbve — allegations which 
have frequently been made against the Kurbats by the Mahomcdans 
and Christian Syrians. He denied also that tho Kurbats, liko tho 
Jews and Ansairis, held in abhorrence tho col and tho celebrated 
black fish of the Lake of Antioch, which, from not' having scales, aro 
forbidden to the former under the Mosaic law: "And whatsoever hath 
not fins and scales ye may not cat: it is unclean unto you" (Dent. 
xiv. 10). I am assured, however, that the Kurbats, who, like tho 
Pariahs of India, are the flayers of animals dying a natural death, 
devour the carcases of all sorts of animals oxcept the hog. 

Physical Appearance. — In their slender but well-knit figures, 
tawny complexion, rather prominent cheek-bones, straight black 
hair, and stature rather below the middle size, the Kurbats, Jingiinihs, 
and Nnwcr8 in no way diflbr from tho gypsy of Europe. Tho facial 
angle assimilates moro tho Hindu typo than that of tho Tartar or 
Turcoman. Tho dark eyo is not invariable. In the mountains of 
Antioch I met soveral blue and grey-eyed gypsies, and have obsorvod 
a similar feature occasionally, in tho Arabs of Petra and Palmyra, 
among the Syrians, and also among tho Xebeques and Eurinpics of 
Asia Minor. Tho gypsy of Asia has also tlint peculiar and inde- 
scribable expression and appearance of eye which I have remarked 
strongly developed in the gypsy of Moorish Spain and Africa — a 
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feature which, liko the brand in the forehead of the first murderer, 
stamps thin marked mco over the whole globe; and, when onoo 
obsorvod, is never forgotten. Tlio "evil eye" is not the least of tho 
powers with which this pcoplo is superstitiously invested; and, if 
Micro bo any truth in tho overstrained doctrines of animal magnetism, 
one could not possibly fratno to tho imagination an eyo so well 
calculated to produce an intense mesmeric effect. 

Diusnr ani» Domestic Haihth. — Half naked in tho plains and 
mountains, they dress in towns mid cities much like the ordinary 
classes of tho inhabitants. A red tarboush, wrapped round with a 
red and bluo striped handkorchicf, a blue striped caftan, woollen or 
leather girdle, sandals, and tho striped woollen abbaych, constituted 
the costume of some of their sheikhs whom I saw at Antioch. 

In winter they aro usually to bo found on tho outskirts of somo 
largo town, living in what aro called beit sfiahr, a sort of half hut, 
half tent, easily removed. In summer they go forth into the plains 
and mountains, where they live in tents or in old ruins, but never very 
far distant from tho haunts of thoir prey — mankind. These migra- 
tions are regular, and not of any great extent. They nover forsako 
the country altogether, unless driven by political persecution. 

Sheikh Hassho, the head of the Aleppo gypsies, informed me that 
his tribe was divided into thirty belts, or houses, for which, and the 
tax upon which, he was responsible to tho Turkish Government. 
Tho names of tho belts aro for tho most part Mussulman, as will appear 
by Sheikh Itossho's list. Tho old man could only recollect twenty- 
eight names out of tho thirty, which are as follow : — 





Hrcrrs. 




Syud. 


Mustafa. 


Rojib I. 


Hassan. 


Ilajji Abdi. 


llejib II. 


Khalil. 


Mahmdd. 


Jumuo. 


Ahmed I. 


Ahmad. 


Hallo Kalii. 


Darwcsh. 


Klmlla. 


Fnhl. 


Assad. 


Mu.stof. 


Haindi. 


Khalaf. 


Hajji. 


136sh Guzzilr. 


Akku AH. 


Juinrii. 


Akki Khallo. 


Hsijji Ahmed. 


Must6r. 
Ahmed II. 


Sheikh Hassho 



Tho old gypsy, in reply to my questions, told me that tho 
Kurbats, Nawcrs, RumcMs, and Jingdnihs, were all of the samo 
family, and had lived in Asia Minor and Syria since the creation; 
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though lie had heard a tradition of thoir forefathers having come 
from Hind. The Di'iuuius, ho thought, woro thoir cousins. 

The females of the Kurbata dress like othor women of tho lower 
orders of Syria; but delight more in ornaments of silver and brass, 
ear-rings, nose-rings, armlets, bracelets, and bangles. They toll 
fortunes, cut faggots, spin, and take care of the dogs, cats, poultry, 
and children. They cook exactly like the gypsy women of England. 
Their cauldron, suspended from crossed sticks over tho cmbors of a 
large lire, I have often found to contain a capital mess of meat and 
vegetables. 

If any credence may bo given to tho assertions of tho Turks and 
Syrians, the Kurbat damsels aro not so cliasto as their sisters of 
Europe- aro reported to bo, although they wear constantly until 
marriage a certain cloth, in token and in pludgo of spotless virginity, 
which the husband alono, on this occasion, is permitted to take oft". 

Language. — I cannot find that the Kurbdts have any peculiar 
written characters or symbols for letters or words. Thoir sheikhs 
assured mo they had, and that there were two men in tho tribes who 
could writo thorn; but us they could not writo thomsolvos, and us they 
did not produco theso men, or any specimens of thoir writing, as thoy 
often promised to do, I am honco led to 'infer, as well as from other 
inquiries, that tho written characters or symbols of their language, or 
rather jargon, have either been lost or aro only known to a vory few, 
who superstitiously keep them secret. 

In tho bazars and markets of Syria tho Kurbata speak Arabic or 
Turkish, as the case may be; but at home, as I havo had many 
opportunities of observing, they speak their own language. Tho 
following scanty list of Kurbat words I obtained, viva voce, from tho 
Aleppo tribes, and checked them subsequently by rcforenco to a tribo 
near Autioch. 

I have not now the opportunity to enter into an etymological 
analysis of the words composing the list; but it will bo perceived 
at a glance that many aro evidently from Sanscrit roots, with which 
the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic havo boon, perhaps successively, 
intermingled. The numerals are partly of Hindu origin, partly 
Persian. Those botween ten and twenty aro expressed thus : — 
Das eh, das di, das turrun, &c, or ten ono, ten two, ten throe, Ac, 
for eleven, twelve, thirteen, &c., as in Turkish ; twenty, thirty, 
forty, and fifty aro expressed in nearly pure Persian terms; but tho 
number sixty is exprosscd, ns is ofton dono in India, by turrun vlst, 
or threo twenties; seventy, by turrun vist das, or threo twenties and 
ten; eighty, by char vist, or four twenties ;■ and ninety, by char vist 
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das. The number one hundred is the Persian sad; two hundred, d'l 
sad, &c.; and the term for a thousand, beyond which tho Kurbsit 
arithmetic docs not ascond, is the Persian hazdr, used also in Hin- 
dustani. 

I have not with me Mr. Borrow's excellent work on the dialects 
of the gypsies of Spain and other parts of Europe, or, indeed any 
other work on this singular race, to consult ; but, as far as my own 
recollection goes, I havo little hesitation in saying that if any person 
will take tho troublo of making tho comparison, ho will find many 
curious points of resemblance, with tho aid of oven tho very imperfect 
and circumscribed list now sent, between all the different jargons 
spoken by theso nomado races, and all pointing to India, through 
Persia, Turkey, and Tartary, as their origin. Ho will do well to 
obsorvo that tho inoro rcmoto from tho source, tho moro polluted and 
intermixed tho original language- will naturally become. 

Tho Diiniiin list of words I obtained also from one of the tribe, an 
itinerant minstrel, juggler, and fortune-teller from the Altun Kieupri 
(Goldon Bridge), in tho paslialik of Baghdad. While most of tho 
words aro identical with the Kurbat, it will be noted that in tho 
Dumrin dialect, Turkish and Persian aro more prevalent. Tho 
numerals aro tho sanio as those of the Kurbat, with the exception 
that tlio DCnnans use tho Porsian sih for three, instead of lurrun, and 
tho Persian deh for ten, instead of das. 

Tho genitive aflix ki, in both dialects, as man-ki, lo-ki, htii-ki (of 
me, of theo, of him; or, mine, thine, bis), reminds ono powerfully of 
tho Hindustani mode of forming the same case. 



List op Words — Kuiiuat and Duman. 
(Spoiling aud pronunciation as adopted by Itoyal Asiatic Society.) 

Kindred. 
Kurbat. 



English. 



Father 
Mothor 
Brother 
Sister 



bnbur 
aula 
bhairu 
bhanu 



Dumdn. 



babiir. 

aida and ana. 

bortivau. 

kocbi. 



Sun 
Moon 



Natural Objects. 

giihain 
hciiif 



giihain. 
heiuf. 
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English. 

Star 

Air 

Heuvena 

The earth 

Fire 

Water 

Rain 

Snow 

Cloud 

Light 

Sea 

Mountain 

A spring 

Stone 

Suit 

Milk 

Barley 

Wheat 

Iron 

Night 

Day 

Onion 

Dhurra (Holcuni 

sorghum) 
Rico 



A hare 

Dog 

Cat 

Horso 

Maro 

Ass 

Sheep 

Cow 

Bull 

Fowl 

Pig 

Camel 

Crow 

Snake 
Fish 



Kurbdl. 



astara 

val and vai 

klu'iai 

bar, ard, or turra 

ag 

paui 

bursenden 

khif 

bari'idi 

tshok 

di'ingiiz 

thull 

klii'ini 

vi'tth 

I6n 

kir and lchben 

jow 

ghcysuf 

iinhl 

arat 

bedis 

lussun, piyiiz 

ak 

brinj 

Animals, Jjc. 

kundor 

surunter 

psik 

ghora or agliora 

initio 

kharr 

bakra 

gorn 

gomf or niaia goru 

jcysh-chumari 

duuguz 

dubha, asht 

kil, hashzoik, and 

tanuk 
srinb, Blimp 
inachchi 



Dumdn. 

astara. 

kaunad biiva. 

gheunadcr. 

bar. 

ar. 

how. 

biirrtn. 

surg. 

bullut. 

ar and aidinlik. 

clairch and duuguz. 

ghiolla. 

kliani. 

kawer. 

khoi. 

shir. 

jow. 

ghiannam. 

khallik. 

show. 

ghiundez. 

piyaz. 



silki. 



kundor. 

ku click. 

kadizor. 

asp. 

initio. 

kharri. 

khaidti. 

kaikuz. 

nicslijuk. 

inirrishk. 

douguz. 

ashtur. 

aoroh. 



maohohi. 



Parts of the Human Body. 

Finger anglii, angul pochi. 

Hand kustuui, kustiir dast. 

Eye akki and ankhi jow. 
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yoo 



English. 

Hair 

Ear 

Neck 

Knee 

Tcoth 

Head 

Flesh 



Kurbdt. 



vril or bal 

kiin and kannir 

gt'ugur 

liili'ik, ckokyum 

dandeir 

sir, chir 

msirsi 



Diimdn. 



khalluf. 

priuk. 

kantlagu. 

koppaku. 

ghiolu. 

murras. 

g6sht. 



A woll 

An egg 

A ring 

God 

A ship 

Boat 

War 

A Christian 

Door 

Boy 

Girl 

Thief 

Tout 

Knifo 

Rope 

Book 

City 

Village 

Bridge 

Castlo 

Taper 

Bread 

Houso 

King 

Love 

Month 
Colour 

Year 



Miscellaneous Nouns. 

astal, chill 

ano 

angushtcri 

khiiwarje 

ghemmi, durongayo 

Bhiitur 

laghish, kdwyo 

kutttir 

kripi 

clmgu 

lafti 

kuft 

clii'idcr 

chili 

kund6ri 

kitrtlj 

viiir 

deh, diyur 

kieupri 

killa 

kaghaz 

manna 

ktiri or kiri 

padHhah 

mancainri and 

camri 
inunh, mas 
Mwul 
das di mas, varras 

or barras 



dial. 

heili. 

dasturi. 

Allah. 

ghcmini. 

shaKir. 

kawyo. 

nosaru. 

kapi. 

lawak. 

kcohikoh 

khatuk. 

chador. 

khair. 

kundori and Bijum. 

kitiib, tnushulloh. 

viilr. 

dch, diyar. 

kieupri. 

kalla. 

kiighaz. 

nan. 

mala. 

beghirtmish. 

camri. 

viha, mas. 
taw u). 

dch di mas or dah di 
viha. 



Per$onal and Possessive Pronouns. 



I 

Thou 

Ho 

Mi no 

Thine 

His 



man 

to 

huf 

maid or man ki 

to ki or toi ki 

hui ki 



man. 
to. 

hcii 

ma ki or manki. 
to ki or toi ki. 
hui ki. 
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Cardinal Numbers. 




English. 


ICurbdt. 


Dumdn. 


One 


ek 


Tlio Dumdn is the 


Two 


di 


same, except sih 


Three 


turrun 


for " three," and 


Four 


char or shtar 


deh for " ton." 


Five 


ponj 




Six 


shesh 




Seven 


heft 




Eight 


liosht 




Nine 


na or mi 




Ten 


das 




Eleven 


das ek 




Twelve 


„ di 




Thirteen 


„ tlllTllll 




Fourteen 


„ char 




Fifteen 


.» ponj 




Sixteen 


„ shesh 




Seventeen 


„ heft 




Eighteen 


„ hesht 




Nineteen 


„ na 




Twenty 


vist or bist 




Twenty-one 


vist ek 




Twenty-two, &c. 


vist di, &c. 




Thirty 


8*1 




Forty 


clihil 




Fifty 


penjoh 




Sixty 


turrun vist 




Seventy 


turrun vist das 




Eighty 


char vist 




Ninety 


char vist das 




One hundred 


sad 




Two hundred 


di sad 




A thousand 


liazar 

Adjectives. 




Sick 


numshti 


bdniir, mar. 


Bad 


kiunnarroy 


kirina. 


Good 


fiahay 


arundor. 


Great 


iluionkay, burro 


nirizin. 


Small 


turontay, thoranki 


chuchuk. 


Black 


kala, kiilo 


kriui, shippia. 


White 


pannarey 
lorey, loley 
zaru 


sufl'oid. 


Red 


kunnu. 


Yellow 


zard, kulp. 


Green 


kark 


sukkul. 


Blue 


niloy 


nila. 


Cold 


sia 


suki. 


Hot 


tottey 


khuunoy. 



English. 



Much 
A little 
Enough 
Hero 
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bhuyih 

thoniki 

basoy 

vcshli, itan, irllmr 



Duma 



phurga. 
endika. 
nar. 
bundeh . 



Verbs 



To como 

To go 

To cat 

To drink 

To bring 

To tell fortune 



r; 

.I" 

kham 

pii'in I imperative 

nan | 

fal wunnakcrim 



imperative 
1 



pa. 

jo. 

kham. 

piiin. 

winni. 



Since my visit to the banks of the Indus I am more than ever 
convinced that from tho borders of this classic river originally 
migrated the hordes of gypsies that arc scattered over Europe, Asia, 
and tho northern confines of Africa. Tho dialocts spoken by tho 
numerous tribes which swarm upon tho territories adjacent to tho 
Indus, from the sea to tho snowy mountains of Himalaya and Tartary, 
have with those spoken by tho gypsies a cortain family resemblance, 
which, like their physical features, cannot be mistaken. At present 
I find it impossible to place my hand on any particular tribe, and say, 
This is tho parent stock of the gypsies; but as far as my researches 
havo gone, I am rather inclined to think that this singular race derives 
its origin, not from ono alone, but from sovcral of the tribes that 
constitute tho great family of mankind dwelling on or adjacent to tho 
banks of tho Indus. 

Tho manners and habits of a singular wandering tribe called tho 
Jats, and their physical appearance, reminded me strongly of tho 
gypsies of Egypt and Syria ; and I havo requested Mr. Macleod, the 
collector of customs at Kurrachce, and Lieut. Burton, of the Bombay 
Army, to procure mo short vocabularies of tho language of this 
noniade race. 1 

Tho Jats wander all over the country, from the confines of Persia, 
Kurdistan, and Tartary, to the shores of the Indian Ocean. I saw a 



See Button's " Sindli," pngo 24«. 
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tribo of thorn living in rude movcablo huts and tents, in a wood of 
babul trees near Goojab, botweon Kurrncbco and tbo Indus. Tlio Jats 
must not be confounded with tho Jats, another tribe in Scindo. 

In tho vocabularies collected by Captains Eastwick, Leech, dec, of 
the dialects of tho various tribes of the Indus and Afghanistan, will 
be found more or less resemblance to that of tho Kurbats — the gypsies 
of Syria. This resomblanco is most striking in words supposod to bo 
of Zend or Sanscrit origin. Tho numorals of tho Kurbats, and of 
almost all tho tribes of the Indus, is derived from tho Sanscrit or 
Zond and Persian. A fow Persian, Turkish, and Arabics words nro 
common to all. Tho following is a comparative list of tho ordinary 
dialects of Scindo aud Laghman, in Ali'glianistau, with that of tho 
Syrian gypsies. 



English. 



Father 

Brother 

Sister 

A boy 

A star 

Air 

Firo 

Water 

Rain 

Salt 

Milk 

Barley 

Night 

A goat or sheep 

A horso 

A serpent 

A fish 

A linger 

An cyo 

Hair 

Ear 

Teeth 

Flesh 

An egg 

Book 

Paper 

Bread 

Mountain or bill 

Houso 
King 



Gypsy of Syria. 



babiir 

bhairii 

blii'uid 

chogo 

astara 

val and \&i 

"g 

piini 

barscuden 

Ion 

khird or lebbou 

jow 

arat 

bakra 

ghora 

snub or sanp 

machchi 

nnglu or angfil 

akki or auki 

val or bill 

kan or kannir 

dandeir 

mars or uiarsi 

auo 

kitab 

kitghaz 

luamia 

thall 

kuri 
padshah 



Scinde. 



biiba 

bliira 

blicn 

chbokar 

tara 

wd or vii 

bah and ag 

piini 

varsiit, barsiit 

li'm and 16n 

khir 

jow 

rat 

bakkar 

ghora 

sap or sanp 

machchi 

augur 

akh 

viir or val 

kan 

daml 

mahs 

ano 

kitab 

knghadh 

m an n i 

thallo (a mouud, 

Arabic tel) 
ghur 
padshah 



Laghman 
[Afghanistan). 

Iraba. 



Ion. 

ghora. 

maclih. 

audi. 

kad. 
dan. 
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English. 


Gypsy of Syria. 
das di mas or 


Scindt. 
varah or brira- 


Laghman 
(Afghanistan) 


A year 






verras 


inali 




A month 


mas or munh 


malitio 




Great 


dftronkay or 
harm 


varro or waddo 




Small 


tfuontay or 
tlioinnld 


thoro or nsidho 




Black 


India, kal6 


kard 




Yellow 


zard 


zarda 


zard. 


lied 


loro.y or lolcy 


Inl 




Warm 


tottey 


koso or tatto 




Enough 


bascy or has 


gliano or has 




Hero 


voslili, itan, 
ithur 


ithc or idde 




To cat 


klwim 


khian 




To drink 


piftu 


piau 




To bring 


min 


anftu 




1 


man 


man or aw an 




Thou 


to 


tun 




He 


lii'ii 


lift 




Mi no 


ina-kiorinaii-ki 


miin-jo or inun- 
khl 




Thine 


to-ki 


to-jo or to-khi 




His 


ln'ii-ki 


liina-jo or hina- 
kh'i 





"A mother" is expressed in tho dialect of the Syrian gypsies by 
the word aida; in the Lngbinan, pashdi; in tho Siah-p6sh Kaflir 
dialects by at or hai, which is also used by the Mahrattas. 

Tho Sanskrit word I6n, "salt," ankh or achi, "eye," ddnt, "tooth," 
lean, "car," gai, "cow," ghora, " horse," jow, "barley," aro found 
with but littlo variation in tho dialects of tho Pashai, Laghman, 
Highlands of Deer, Tirhai, and Siah-pdsh Kaflir tribes. 



GYPSIES OF PERSIA. 

Since last writing I have pursued my enquiries after the gypsies 
into Persia, and have found them on the great plain of Pcrsepolis, 
in the blooming valley of Shiraz, in the Baklitiyar mountains, on the 
scorched plains of the Dashtistan, and Chaldea. In northern Persia 
they may bo traced to the Caspian, probably far beyond; and 
easterly, to tho deserts of Kcrnian and Mekran. I have previously 
mentioned their existence in Scinde, Bcloochistan, aud Mooltan. 
vor,. xvi. Y 
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They affect but little the hard scanty fare and uninteresting lifo 
of the desert, preferring the vicinity of towns, villages, Ac., the fixed 
abodes of their moro industrious brethren, on whoso credulity, as in 
other countries, they partly subsist. They wandor about from town 
to town and from villago to village, oncampiug almost always in 
their vicinity; perfectly distinct from the pastoral Iliats, Turkomans, 
Kurds, and other nomades, who are generally found at a distance from 
the abodes of sottlcd man. Their wintor quarters aro usually low, 
warm plains, which they forsake in tho summer for the coolor high- 
lands and plateaus. 

Tho ostensible trades of tho gypsies of Persia aro those of the 
blacksmith, tinker (Ahangar .{jjt>\), cattlo doctor, winnowing-sievo 
makers (jJu Jl.-.i Gherbal band), fortune teller (Fal gir i^ JL»)> 
tinners of brass and iron vessels (Safih gar £'&j&J), venders of 
charms and philtres, conjurers, dancers, mountebanks, carvers of 
wooden basins, &o. They sometimes practise the art of tho gold and 
silver smith, and aro known to bo forgers of tho current coin of Persia 
and Turkey. These are the Zcrgars ( £, : literally " workers in 
gold") of the tribe. Others sometimes make saddles, and aro thenco 
called Zfngar (ijuj); henco (and from Zin»anolu a Kurdish tribe, 
who arc supposed to bo of gypsy origin) the Italian, Spanish, and 
German words for gypsy, viz. — Ziugari, Zincali, and Zigcuuor. 

Tho professors of theso different arts geuerally wandor about in 
separate bands or "taifchs," and are thought by some Persians to 
havo a separate origin; but identity of feature, and the great simi- 
larity of their secret languago or jargon, provo thorn to be of ono 
etock. Two great divisions, however, may bo acknowledged in 
Persia, which comprise all those just mentioned, viz. — 

1. Tho Kaoli (or Ghurbati, identical with the Kurbats of Syria). 

2. Tho Gaobiiz. 

Regarding the derivation of theso appellations, the Persians and 
gypsies themselves are at variance ; but the most probable inference 
is that the word Kaoli is a corruption for Kabul! (^Ll£)> or "of 
Cabul," whence, Sir J. Malcolm states, Bahrain Gour imported 
twelve thousand musicians and singers into Persia. Tho dancing 
girls of Persia go by the general namo of Kaoli to this day. 

The namo Ghurbat, or Kurbat, is also doubtful; but is most com- 
monly supposed to mean a stranger, a wanderer from his country, as 
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implied by the word Ghurbati ( Iii), The word Gaobaz is still 
obscure; its literal meaning in Persian (one taking pleasure in cattle) 
is obvious. 

Independent of these Taifchs, are other troops of vagabonds of 
various tribes, who load a thieving, gypsy sort of life about the 
country, under the names of Kaoli and Griobaz, but who aro not to 
bo confounded with tho truo gypsy. 

The truo Kaoli and Griobaz never, or very rarely, intermarry 
with tho Persians, Arabs, or Turks, although outwardly professing 
Islam, lileo their brethren in Scinde, Egypt, Irak, and Syria. The 
Grfobriz, jndocd, assert the honour of being Saiyads — a claim stoutly 
denied them by the Turks, Arabs, and Persians, who regard them as 
perfectly distinct in origin from themselves, and as outcasts; in short, 
they regard both Kaoli and Griobriz much in tho same light as the 
Hindus look upon the wretched Pariah. 

The following are a few of their secret words— 

Persian Gypsy. 

Father Ba or BiibCir. 

Mother Diti or Adai. 

Hor30 Ghora. 

Egg Anai or Tanai. 

Water Panow. 

Ring Angushtori. 

Night Arrit and Show. 

Sheep Brirri and Bakra. 

Hair Bril. 

Barley Jo w. 

These words aro nearly identical with the Hindustani, and with 
the Syrian gypsy, equivalents. 



[Tho following list of words used by the gypsies in Syria was 
mado by Mr. W. Burckhardt Barker, at Aleppo, in September, 1847, 
and was presented to tho Society upon tho reading of tho foregoing 
paper. It contains some additional words, and affords some corrobo- 
rations which may be useful. Mr. Barker's orthography has been 
retained.— En.] 

Y 2 
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English. 

Water 

Bread 

Milk 

Sun 

Moon 

Man 

Wojiiuh 

Girl 

Boy 

Horso 

Good 

Bad 

Go 

Come 

Thia 

No 

?r y 

i 

You 

He 

I cat bread 

Drink 

Head 

Eyes 

Noso 

Month 

Hand 

Foot 

One 

Two 

Thrco 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Rain 

Mud 

Stone 



/, 



Gypsy. 

paneo. 

manna. 

keer. 

gam. 

lieiuo. 

matin's. 

giour. 

liivteo. 

kroo. 

ugiihra. 

gito liai . 

kumuaray. 

gis. 

pah. 

n ilia. 

nenna. 

douni. 

ari. 

ma. 

lu. 

hoo. 

ma niana kami, 

ncpiiiin. 

ecr. 

ak iu m. 

nakouui. 

yavoruiii. 

habsouio. 

k n toll on m. 

yck 

dedi. 

scrum. 

sbtar. ... 

peni. 

shesh. 

heft. 

hesht. 

nek. 

do. 

waursundaw. 

chekul. 

wat. 



English. 

Sea 

Sky 

Firo 

Cold 

Hot 

My fatlior 

My inotlior 

My sou 

Daughter 

Salt 

Camel 

Sheep 

Death 

Black 

lied 

Sword 

Kill 

Barloy 

Corn 

Cold water 

Whito 

Straw 

Cow 

Cotton 

Hunger 

Blood 

Melon 

I want 

I wish to go 

Brother 

Star 

Earth 

A tree 

Sponso 

Wind 

Goat 

Cat 

Day 

Snake 

Fish 

Bird 



Gypsy. 



dongis. 
liooah. 
ag. 

811. 

tulitio. 
babmn, u r. 
dadiiin, ur. 
ckroiini, ur. 
lablce. 
sona. 
doven. 
back rah, 
incriah. 
kalah. 
louro. 
turwaur. 
niaros. 
djuo. 
gchsur. 
Bccildi pauec, 
tahti panee. 
bran rah. 
biss. 
goorur. 
en pep. 
hcftltt. 
low. 

karbeza. 
kainich. 
kaineckdgaur. 
babr. 
aslara. 
dool. 
loura. 
kure. 
va'i. 
bizin. 
isuk. 
eeratah. 
sob. 

machaii. 
kirkce. 



English. 

I came from Antiocb 
You caino from Antiocb 
Prayer is better than sleep 



Gypsy. 



ma z'Antnki eiroom. 
tu z'Antuki eiroor. 
namaz socesh guchtori. 



